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THE SLAVE INSURRECTION 
IN NEW YORK IN 1712 


by KENNETH Scorr 


Research Professor in American History, Univ. of Tantpa, and author of 
Counterfeiting in Colonial America, ete., etc, 


UCH has been written about the so-called Negro Plot of 

1741 and the disgraceful prosecutions that ensued, since 

Chief Justice Horsmanden of the Supreme Court of Judicature 

of the Province of New York wrote a contemporary history of 

the affair, published in 1744 and in several subsequent editions 

during the next century and a half. In the course of the proceed- 

ings, motivated by groundless hysteria and based upon perjured 

testimony, twenty white persons were taken into custody and 

154 Negroes were committed, many of whom were burned, 

hanged, or transported, But the bona fide slave insurrection of 
1712, which created a similar hysteria in New York and led to 
equally wanton miscarriages of justice, has received but brief 
treatment by historians. Yet documents for a full reconstruction 
of what occurred are readily available, and the repercussions over 


| ensuing years were far more important than those caused by the 
| 1741 episode to which the earlier plot contributed: 


*[Daniel Horsmanden, Associate Justice and later Chief Justice of the Su 
Court of Judicature of the Province of New York,] A Journal of the Proceedings in 


Negro and other Slaves, for burning the City of New-York in America, and mur- 
dering the Inhabitants (New York: James Parker, 1744). The New-York Historical 
Society owns, besides a copy of this first edition, copies of the editions of 1747, 


The principal contemporary sources of the slave insurrection of 1712 (which are 


, cited in the notes below only when the pertinent text of the article might leave 
- uncertain which is being used) are: 


(1) Mss. of the trial courts’ minutes: (a) rough “Minutes of the Court of Quar- 


nty, 
Hall of Records, New York City, pp. 39-40, 48-50; (b) engrossed “Minutes of the 


_ Court of Quarter Sessions, begun August 7th anno 1694,” in the New York Criminal 
| Court Library, New York City, pp. 212-46, 248; and (c) “Minutes of the Supreme 
| Court of Judicature, Book 2 (June 6, r710-June 5, 1714),” in the Office of the Clerk 
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The Slave Insurrection in New York 


Ta the year 1698 the population of the Province of New York 

7 was 18,067, including 2,170 Negroes, mostly slaves. Of these, 

~~ 7,719 whites and 1,234 Negroes lived in the five counties of New 

” York, Kings, Richmond, Orange, and Westchester. By 1712 the 
number of “Christians” in those counties had increased by 

26%% to 10,511 and the number of “slaves” by 304% to 

1,775. Assuming a proportional increase among the inhabitants 

of New York City and County, there werc then in that commun- 

— | ity 5,362 whites and 945 slaves. Treatment of individual slaves 


was doubtless often harsh but in general New Yorkers of the | 


1690s and early 1700s showed far more leniency toward theslave 
| population than the law prescribed, This is indicated by numer- 
ous indictments against citizens for entertaining Negroes in their 


of Court of New York County, Hall of Records, New York City, pp. 383-85, 393, | 
399-400, 417, 427, 429. These court records contain the charges, indictments, trials, 

and sentences of all the slaves brought to justice for the insurrection and form the | 
firsthand, official sources for that part of our story covering the court proceedings. | 

(2) Letter of the Reverend John Sharpe, chaplain of the garrison in New York 4 
City, dated June 23, 1712, to the Secretary for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, published by Roswell R. Hoes under the title: “The Negro Plot of ) 
1712,” in The New York Genealogical and Biographical Record, XXI (1890), 162- § 
63. Wherever Sharpe is mentioned in the text as the source of the information there ] 
given, the reference is to this letter and no footnote citation will be given. 

(3) Letters of Governor Robert Hunter, New York, June 23, 1712, and March 
14, 1713, to the Lords of Trade, published in E. B. O'Callaghan, ed., Documents 
Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York (11 vols.; Albany: 1856- 
61), V, 341-42, 356-57. References in the text to Hunter as the source of the in- 
formation or a quotation are to this source, unless a footnote citation gives another | 
source. 

(4) The Boston Weekly News-Letter—the only newspaper in British colonial | 
North America then being published. 

Other contemporary sources (such as the mss. at NYHS of two of the coroner's 
nine inquests) which refer in less general terms to specific aspects of the insurrection 
have been used, but in each case are cited in the notes. : 

The secondary accounts mentioned above, which contain some discussion of the | 

-slave revolt, are: Julius Goebel, Jr., and T. Raymond Naughton, Law Enforcement | 
in Colonial New York (New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1944), 118-19; | 
Isaac Newton Phelps Stokes, The Iconography of Manhattan Island (6 vols., New | 
York: 1915-1928), TV, 474-78; Paul M. Hamlin and Charles E. Baker, Supreme } 
Court of Judicature of the Province of New York 1691-1704 (New York: The | 
New-York Historical Society, 1959), III, 174 and passim; Joshua Coffin, An Ac- 
count of Some of the Principal Slave Insurrections (New York: The American 
Anti-Slavery Society, 1860), 10-11; William Renwick Riddell, “The Slave in Early 
New York,” The Journal of Negro History, XIII (1928), esp. pp. 70-74; Harvey 
Wish, “American Slave Insurrections before 1861,” The Journal of Negro History, 
| XXIT (1937), esp. p. 308. 
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British colonial, 


} ; Kenneth Scott 


BE houses contrary to law, or against the Mayor and Aldermen for 
| : failure to prevent “Negroes from playing publickly in the streets 
i on Sundays.” 
; Two slaves, an Indian named Sam and a colored woman, be- 
lbnging to William Hallett, Jr., of Newton, Long Island, re- 
H ijortedly felt bitter resentment because they were restrained 
#} |j{tom going abroad on the Sabbath days.” This was alleged to 
@ fave motivated the woman to urge Sam to murder their master 
#) thd his family. Sam supposedly yielded to this incitement, upon 
B jier assurance (as it was charged) that then the farm and every- 
Bt ing pertaining to it would be his, and carried out the crime. 
j Certainly someone, on Saturday night, January 24, 1708, killed 
} Mr. Hallett, his pregnant wife, and their five children in their 
#4 sleep. The next morning the Negro woman, supposedly to screen 
: | herself and Sam from suspicion, went to Hallett’s Cove, where 
7 she entered a house and exclaimed, “Oh dear! They have killed 
#™ master and missus and the children with an axe, and only Sam 
SB and] have escaped.” Her tale, however, was not believed, and 
fe sie, Sam, and several other Negroes were taken into custody, 
for it was feared that a number of families were to have been slain 
aR i the Halletts’ murderers should escape detection. Governor 
: + Cornbury issued a special warrant to the judges, who tried the 
# prisoners at Jamaica. Sam and the woman confessed their guilt 
(whether willingly or under duress the records do not say) and 
@e were executed on the plains east of Jamaica on February 2d. The 
ge woman was burned at the stake, while Sam was “hung in gib- 
B ets” and placed astride a sharp iron. Two Negro men were put 
Me‘ death as accessories. (These four “criminals,” according to a_ 
jp (ctter written at New York on February 10, 1708, “were put to 
fm lithe torment possible for a terror to others.)’ 
we Asa result-of the murder of the Hattetts the Provincial As- 
m sembly on October 30, 1708,passed “AnAct for preventing th 


See = Hamlin & Baker, op. cit., I, xxxv, 154-55, 169, 284; Docs. Rel. Col. Hist. N.Y - 

meV, 340; E. B. O'Callaghan, ed., The Documentary History of the State of New 
i York (Albany: 1850), I, 467. 

me = The Boston Weekly News-Letter, Feb. 9 and 23, 1708; James Riker, Jr., The 

me Annals of Newtown, in Queens County, New-York (New York: 1852), 142. 
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The Slave Insurrection in New York 


Conspiracy of Sixes. It provided that slaves accused of mur- 
d ig or attempting to murder anyone (except other Negroés, 
mulattoes, or slaves) were to be tried before three or moré jus- 
tices of the peace, one of whom was to be of the quorum, or be- 
fore any Court of Oyer and Terminer_or General Gaol De- 
livery./Death was to be the penalty, and the judges might use 
their discretion as to its formh. Owners of executed slaves were 
to receive compensation ian £25 and in addition charges of 
prosecution not above £5. 

While the slaying of the Halletts was still fresh in the memory 
of New Yorkers, some Negro slaves.of the Cormantine and Paw- 
paw nations, together with a few Indians, resolved to revenge 
themselves for “some hard usage they apprehended to have re- 





ceived from their masters” and to obtain their freedom. There- | 


re on New Year’s Day (March 25th), 1712, they formed a plot 
allegedly to destroy all the whires.in the town.’ It is by no means 


surprising that the insurgents were Cormantines and Pawpaws. ; 


694 it had been reported that: 


The negroes most in demand at Barbadoes, are the gold coast, or, as they 


call them, Cormantines, which will yield 3 or 4 £ a head more than | 


Whidaws, or, as they call them, Papa negroes; but these are preferr’d 
before the Angola, as they are before the Alampo, which are accounted 
the worst of all.° 


Some years later, on the occasion of the 1701 slave uprising in 


description of the Cormantines: 


They are not only the best and most faithful of our slaves, but are really 
all born Heroes. There is a difference between them and all other negroes 
beyond what ’tis possible for yr Lordships to concgive. There never was 
a raskal or coward of that nation, intrepid to the last degree, not a man 


+The Colonial Laws of New York ... (Albany: 1894), I, 631. 


® The Boston Weekly News-Letter, April 14, 1712; John Sharpe’s letter, op. cit.; | 


Governor Hunter’s letter, June 23, 1712, op. cit. 


Captain Thomas Phillips, “Journal of a Voyage made in the Hannibal of Lon- | 
don Ann. 1683-1694, from England, to Cape Monseradoe, in Africa,” entry for May | 
19, 1694, quoted in Elizabeth Donnan, Documents Illustrative of the History of j 


the Slave Trade to America (Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Institute, 1931), I, 398. 


Donnan (I, 392 n26) says the Popo, Pappa, or Pawpaw Negroes came from the re- 


gion around Great and Little Popo, on the Slave Coast near Whydah. 
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Kenneth Scott 


of them but will stand to be cut to pieces without a sigh or a groan, grate- 
ful and obedient to a kind master, but implacably revengeful when ill- 
treated. My Father, who had studied the genius and temper of all kinds 
of negroes 45 years with a very nice observation, would say, Noe man 
deserved a Corramante that would not treat him like a Friend rather 
than a Slave... .' 


The conspirators, according to the Reverend John Sharpe, 
Chaplain of the English Garrison in New York, bound them- 
selves to secrecy by sucking the blood of each other’s hands, 
while a free Negro who pretended sorcery gave them a powder 
to rub on their clothes to make them invulnerable. Trusting to 
the magic powder, the plotters began to assemble about twelve 
or one o’clock on the night of Sunday, April 6th, in the orchard 
of John Crooke, a cooper. When some two dozen had gathered, 
armed with guns, pistols, daggers, swords, knives, clubs, staves, 
axes and hatchets, about two o’clock, as the moon was setting, 
Cuffee, a Negro, -and John, a mulatto, slaves of Peter Vantil- 
borough, a baker, set fire to their master’s outhouse in the East 
Ward. ‘Then they rejoined their comrades, who were waiting in 
the streets, prepared to slay each person who came to put out the 
blaze.” 

Fire was a grave threat in that town of wooden structures, so 
that at the first alarm the citizens hastened to the scene, and, as 
they arrived, the slaves fell upon and murdered nine of them. 
According to current reports, some of uncertain origin and some 
of doubtful accuracy, being contrary to later reports which will 
be cited, these were the murderers and their victims: Robin, 
slave of Adrian Hoghlandt (a merchant), killed his master with 
a dagger-thrust in the back. Tom, slave of Nicholas Roosevelt 
(abolter), shot Adrian Beekman (son of Gerardus Beekman) in 


“Christopher Codrington to Board of Trade, Dec. 16, 1701, in Calendar of State 
Papers Colonial, 1701, p. 721, cited by Donnan, op. cit., I, 398 n2z5. 

*Sharpe’s letter, op. cit. Crooke had been a noted anti-Leislerian, a City vestry- 
man (1694), member of the Trinity Church Charter Committee (1697), and over- 
seer of public works and buildings (1699). Vantilborough was, at times, a municipal 
bread-viewer, constable, and collector.—Hamlin & Baker, op. cit., II, 247; Collec- 
tions of The New-York Historical Society (hereafter cited as NYHS Coll. (plus 
year)] for the Year 1885, 68; Minutes of the Common Council of the City of New 
York 1675-1776 (New York: 1905), II, 13, 14, 329. 
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MAP, C. 1730, SHOWING EAST WARD WHERE INSURRECTION OCGURRED 
Gift of Jobn Pintard, 7807 


the breast with a hand-gun. Dave Furnis, slave of Ruth Sheppard 
(widow of John Sheppard, a boltcr), with an axe inflicted a 
mortal wound in the neck of Henry Brasier, Jr. (a turner). 
Toby, slave of John Cure (vintner), killed Augustus Grasset 
(collector of the weighhouse) with a daggerethrust in the neck. 
Negro called Peter the Porter murdered Joris Marschalek (21- 
ear-old son of Andries and Elizabeth Van Gelder Marschalck) 
ith the blow of a dagger in the right breast. William Asht (or 
cht, a shoemaker) recerved three wounds in his right breast 
d throat and dicd instantly. Two other whites, Lieutenant 
ohn?] Corbett and Johannes Low (or Lauw, a carpenter), 
re also killed, although no details of their death are known.’ 











° Boston Weekly News-Letter, April 14, 1712; Coroner’s Inquisition, April 9, 
712 (NYHS Misc. Mss., NYC, Box 4, #13). 

For identifications of citizens mentioned in this paragraph and throughout the 
rest of the article, many of whom had been or would become public officials (con- 
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Kenneth Scott 


In addition the following seven men were wounded: Adrian 
Hoghlandt, Jr., Johannes Dehonneur (public surveyor), John 
Troop (periwigmaker), Thomas Stewart (dyer), George Els- 
worth, Jr., Lawrence Reade (merchant), and David Coesart 
(mason). It was feared for some time that the wounds of Reade 
and Coesart might prove mortal. Happily this was not the case, 
for the Reverend Mr. Sharpe—who wrote that twelve had been 
wounded—stated that all recovered.” 

The noise of the slaves’ guns soon gave the alarm, and some 
whites who escaped made known the cause of the fire. Governor 
“Hunter, notified shortly after the mischief began, caused a great 
gun to be fired at the Fort in order to call the townsfolk to arms. 
At the same time he ordered a detachment of troops to march | 

against the slaves. The insurrectionists retreated, some taking 
refuge in the woods under cover of darkness and others hiding 
in the town. In their flight some shot themselves, and one killed 
his wife and then himself. 

The following day the Governor posted sentries at the most 
suitable points in Manhattan to prevent the escape of the con- 
spirators. Next he caused the militia of New York City and West- 
chester County to beat the Island. By these means all the slaves — 
_involved in the revolt were captured, though a few cut their own 
“throats when the militia came to apprehend them. According to 
Governor Hunter six slaves laid violent hands upon themselves. 








stable, assessor, alderman, chamberlain, tax collector, bellman, etc.) consult indexes 
to Hamlin & Baker, op. cit. (Index of Persons and Places, in Vol. Il); NYHS Coll. 
for 1885, 1892, 1893, 1894, 7895, 1896, 1902, and 1909; Minutes of the Common Coun- 
cil of the City of New York ... 1675-1776 (index in Vol. VIII); Docs. Rel. Col. 
Hist. of N.Y. (index in Vol. XI); New York Genealogical and Biographical Record, 
IX (1878), XC (1959); Records of the Reformed Dutch Church in New Amster- 
dam and New York: Marriages (New York: N.Y. Gen. & Biog. Soc., 1890); Records 
of the Reformed Dutch Church in New Amsterdam and New York: Baptisms (New 
York: N.Y. Gen. & Biog. Soc., 1901-2); Berthold Fernow, Calendar of Wills on 
File and Recorded in the Office of the Clerk of Appeals, of the County Clerk at 
asi and of the Secretary of State (New York: Colonial Dames of State of New 
ork, 1896). 

“Boston Weekly News-Letter, April 14, 1712; Sharpe’s letter, op.cit. For identi- 

fications of the wounded by occupation or office, consult sources cited in second 


paragraph of noté 9. Hereafter, the reader should take this instruction to apply 
wherever pertinent without a note to that effect. 
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Kenneth Scott 


The atmosphere in the town was one of hysteria. A dispatch 
dated New York, April 7th (published the following week in the 
Boston Weekly News-Letter), concluded with the statement 
that the insurrection “has put us into no small Consternation the 
whole ‘Lown being under Arms.” This general alarm was prob- 
ably heightened by a belated account in that paper of the slaying 

a Jamaica (B.W.I.) plantation owner’s wife by seven new 

ormantine slaves the previous autumn. Kode: New Yorkers 
eally believed that “had it not been for the arrison there, that 
ity would have been reduced to ashes, and the greatest part of 
the inhabitants murdered.X” 

oroner Henry Wileabn and a jury of twenty-five held in- 
_guisitions upon all nine of the dead whites, but their findings of 
April 9th on only two of them remain extant. The jurors found 
that the murders had been committed hy sa Sores whom they 
named, together wirh 24 opher Negro or Indian slaves.” On the 
basis of these findings and by authority of the previously men- 
tioned law of 1708, a Court of Quarter Sessions of the Peace was 
convened in the City Hall on April 11th and continued active 
sittings on April 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, and May 7, 20, 27, and 
30, 1712. Since the next regular term of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature convened on June 3d, the Quarter Sessions sitting of 
that day did no business other than to receive an indictment of 
Peter the Doctor, a free Negro laborer, for the murder of Joris 







“ Boston Weekly News-Letter, April 14 and 21, 1712; Boston Weekly Journal, 
April 8, 1724. Mk 
_ ”Coroner’s Inquisitions on Augustus Grasset and William Asht (or Echt), cited 
iN note 9. The coroner’s jury, as there recorded, were: Barent Rynders (merchant, 
alderman, justice of the peace), Rutgert Waldron (turner, blockmaker, and former 
Constable), Johannes Van Guisell (or Van Geesen, twice an assessor), Isaac Bedwell, 
Stephan Richards (merchant and former assessor), Francis Garraband (or Ger- 
rantse, former collector and later assessor), Johannes Van Orden (or Van Norden) ; 
aniel Foy (victualler), Albartus Bosch (also called Bartholomew Bush or Bose, 
blacksmith) , Isaac Bratt (baker), Johannes Wanshare (carpenter), Captain Martin 
Clock (shopkeeper and former constable, assistant, and alderman), William Wald- 
‘on (cooper, former viewer and culler of pipe staves), Henry Vanderhule (vintner 
and former collector), Alexander Mills (periwigmaker, later assessor), Andries 
fyer (freeman of NYC since 1675 and one-time constable), Francis Vincent 
(sailmaker, formerly constable and assessor), Peter Wessells (carman), Jacob 
henix (ship captain), Arnold (or Arnout) Schermerhoorn (cordwainer), Johannes 
andewater, Robert Benson, and John Banker, 
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The Slave Insurrection in New York 


Marschalck and, having committed Peter to jail, to adjourn sine 
die. The Attorney General then transferred all cases pending in 
Quarter Sessions to the Supreme Court, where further indict- 
ments were made, trials held, and judgments given, on June 4th, 
6th, and 7th, and (upon petition of Peter the Doctor who con- 
tinued to languish in jail throughout the summer) on October 
14th and 18th, 1712.” 

The Quarter Sessions judges were Mayor Caleb Heathcote 
and Aldermen Samuel Bayard, Edward Blagge, Jacobus Kip, 
William Smith, Walter Thong, and Abraham Wendell. Mayor 
Heathcote presided at all sessions save that of May 2oth, when 
only Smith, Bayard, and Kip were present, but his associates on 
the bench varied in number and identity from sitting to sitting. 
The Supreme Court bench consisted of Chief Justice Roger 
Mompesson and Associate Justices Robert Milward and Adolph 
Phillipse. : 

‘To outsuard appearances these trials were conducted in ac- 
cordance with current concepts of due process. A grand jury 
held daily inquests upon the slaves whose alleged crimes were 
charged to its consideration at successive sittings of the Quarter 
Sessions and Supreme Courts. Six of the slaves who had_been 

amed as murderers in the coroner’s findings were never charged 
or tried in court, but only one of the 43 slaves who were charged 
in court escaped trial, no true bill being brought in against him. 
verthel ough the basic safeou ey ystem 


were adhered to—no slave eing tried until arraigned upon a 
fand jury 1 
jury’s verdic 


Ictment, nor judgment rendered save u on a trial 
tty =the proceedings within the limits of 
id to demonstrate a consistent 






cern f 7 
Attorney General May ickley (whose conduct, in Gover- 
nor Hunter’s phrase, was that of “a busy waspish man”) served 
vigorously—sometimes maliciously—as prosecutgr,. bue- the rec-_ 
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* This and the following accounts of the courts’ activities are based upon the i 


manuscript minutes cited in note 1, 
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ADOLPHUS PHILLIPSE (1665-1750) 
Supreme Court Justice, 1710-1714 Councillor and slave-owner 
Museum of the City of New York The New-York Historical Society 

By unidentified contemporary New York artists 


RIP VAN DAM (C. 1660-1749) 








ord. fails to show he ignorant, frightene 

a re provi ith a efense—e they en- 
Joyed benefit-of counsel. Certainty ese propertyless slaves 
could not have hired attorneys for themselves and the courts 
assigned none. It may be presumed, however, that in the Supreme 
Court cases, where witnesses are recorded for the defense as well 
as for the Queen, the slaves were served by counsel provided by 









their masters, sonie of whom were themselves lawyers. 


On April 12th, Bickley called no fewer than 2 5 evidences for 
the Queen, while none are recorded as for the defendants. 
Among the Crown witnesses on that day were Peter Vantil- 
borough’s slave Cuffce and Harmanus Burger’s boy slave Dick, 
both of whom the coroner’s jury had found guilty of at least 
‘wo murders. Indeed these two slaves, presumably upon the At- 
torney General’s promise of immunity in return for their serv- 
'ces as Crown witnesses, testified repeatedly for the prosecution 
on April rith, 12th, rqth, 16th, 17th, and 22d, on May 7th and 
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The Slave Insurrection in New York 


27th, and on June 4th. Governor Hunter exaggerated but slight- 
ly when he reported that they “were made use of in the tryals of 
all the criminals before the Justices” and that “without [their] 
testimonies very few could have been punished.” The minutes 
show that the Attorney General dispensed with these two all- 
seeing witnesses only in the Quarter Sessions trials of April roth 
and 20th and in two of the five trials in the Supreme Court. 
Although a total of - 76 white witnesses were called, the prose- 
cutor found none so useful as Dick and Cuffee. Sixteen did testi- 
fy twice and a half dozen even three or four times, but these 
figures include known witnesses for the defense. The Quarter 
Sessions minutes, unlike those of the Supreme Court, list no wit- 
nesses other than for the Queen. It is fairly certain, however, 
that Jacob Regnier, whom Bickley three times called as witness 
against his own slaves, testified instead in their behalf, for all 
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three won acquittals—one of them twice, upon a double jeop- tor shat casas 

ardy. Indeed when that slave was tried yet a third time, but after NC) ST: 

his case was transferred from Quarter Sessions to the Supreme | ConetTtom nit l 

Court, Regnier is minuted as a witness for the defense. Other Hemme LTT. 
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witnesses for defendants in the Supreme Court include such 
substantial citizens as former Mayor David Provoost, Attorney 
David Jamison, Coroner Henry Wileman, and former Provincia] 
Councillor Dr. Samuel Staats; so it seems unlikely that Regnier 

_4lone, among those called as witnesses by the Attorney General, 
spoke up for the slaves in Quarter Sessions.” 
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“ An alphabetical listing, with dates of testimony, of all the witnesses recorded 3 
in the minutes of these trials follows. Except for those days when their testimony 
is here specifically designated as “for the defense,” all witnesses testified at the 
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prosecutor's behest even though (judging from the number of acquittals) not al- La | 
ways to his satisfaction. Diana, Moll, and Kate (if the first two, like Kate, may be ; . \i _ Jt 
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and Dick (the prosecutor’s principal “state’s evidence”) to testify—and then but \ 
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presumed to have been slaves) were the only colored witnesses other than Cuffee f 
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once each. The full panoply of witnesses follows: _. HOMME AI AN RNO TNT CRTTNT 

Andries Abramse (cordwainer), April 14; John Bachan (blacksmith), April 16; ce 
John Barclay (one of the proprietors of New Jersey), June 4 for the defense; Ben- NEW YORK CITY HALL AND COURTROOM WHERE THE TRIALS WERE HELD 
jamin Barnes (ci marshal), June 4 and 6; Dirck Benson (potbaker), April 14; * : : ; : 
Matthew Benson Ubtiy so April 14; Edward Blagge, May 6; Abtahent Blanct " Drawn as they then were by David Grim for the Society in 1819 
(carman), June 6; Henry Brasier, Jr., June 4; Deborah Bratt (wife of Isaac Bratt, | The New-York Historical Society 
baker), April 11; Henry Brevort (weaver), April 12; William Brown (blacksmith), 
April 12, May 30, June 4; John Chollwell (merchant), April 12 and 22; Nicholas y 
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The Slave Insurrection in New York 


¢ (The impression nevertheless remains that, by and large, the 


cards were stacked against the defendants without much effort 





from the bench to counteract the atmosphere of hysteria in 


which the trials were held, or to assure an adequate defense as 
counterbalance to the prosecutor’s ruthless tactics, or to evaluate 


Vee credibility of witnesses in charging already-prejudiced juries 


o consider of their verdicts Irue, in the trial of Vantilborough’s 





Churcher (or Churchill), April 12; Cuffee (slave of Peter Vantilborough), April 
11, 14, 16, 17, and 22, May 7 and 27, and June 4 (twice); John Cure, April 17; 
Jonathan Daniell (joiner), April 12; Sara Daniell (wife of Pieter Laendertszen), 
April 12; Joshua David (shipwright), April 14; Lucretia Dehonneur, April 12; 
Jacobus Dekey (baker and bolter), May 30; John or Johannes DePeyster (prob- 
ably Captain Johannes DePeyster, Jr., former Mayor of New York), April r2, 
June 4; Captain Isaac DeRiemer (former Mayor of New York), April 12; Diana, 
April 16; Dick (Negro boy slave of Harmanus Burger), April 11, 12, 14, 16, and 17, 
May 7 and 27, and June 4; Robert Drummond (porter), April 17; Lieutenant Dun- 
bar, April 22; Joseph Dwite (Dwight ?), April 22, June 4; Thomas Eld (black- 
smith), May 30; Thomas George (attorney and organizer of the first bar association 
of New York), June 4 for the defense; Henry Gillam (joiner), April 12 and 22, 
June 4; Isaac Gouverneur, June 6 for the defense; Margaret Griggs, April 14; 
Engeltie Hassing (wife of Gerrit Hassing or Harsin, gunsmith), April 12; Rene 
Hett (French-speaking merchant), May 30, June 6 for the defense (Jacob Regnier 
being sworn to act as Hett’s interpreter); John Horne (wheelwright), April 12, 19, 
and 22, June 4; David Jamison (gentleman), June 4 for the defense; Kate (wife of 
John, the defendant), June 4 (examined with her husband’s consent); David Ker- 
mer (boatman), April 12, June 4; Henry Kermer (joiner), April 12; Abraham 
Keteltas (blacksmith), April 22; Jacobus Kip, April 12 and 22; Henry Lane (mer- 
chant), April 12 and 22; Joseph Latham (shipwright), April 12; Coenrat Lodweis, 
April 19; James Martinett, April 22; Hester Mercier, April 17; Katherine Mertier 
(or Mercier ?), April 11; David Minvieille (merchant), April 16; Moll, April 19; 
Ephe Newensen, June 4; Monteth Noel (son of Thomas Noel, former Mayor of 
Ngw York), June 4; Gerrett Onclebag (silversmith), April 12; Richard Pears, April 
22; Antie Pell or Pels (wife of Johannes Janszen Van Rommen), April 12; Adolph 
Phillips, April 19; Peter Pinneau, April 22, June 4; Henry Play, June 4; David Pro- 
voost (former Mayor, alderman, and justice of the peace), June 4 for the defense; 
Teunis Quick (carman), April 19 and 22, May 30, June 6; Jacob Regnier (barrister), 
April 12, 19, and 22, June 4 for the defense; Margaret Rydout (wife of Abraham 
Rydout), April 16 and 22; William Schackerly (baker and innkeeper), Aoril 12 
and 22; Arout Schermerhoorn (cordwainer), April 12 and 22, June 4; Gerrett 
Schuyler (merchant), April 19, June 6 for the defense; John Smith, April 16, June 
4; Dr. Samuel Staats (chirurgeon and former member of the Council), June 6 for 
the defense; Thomas Statham (periwigmaker), June 4; John Throop (periwig- 
maker), June 4, June 6; Jacobus Van Cortlandt (former alderman and Mavor), 
May 30; Mary Vanderheul (wife of Peter DeMill, baker), June 4; Cornelius Van- 
horne, April 19; Huybert Vaninbergh, or Vanderberg (carman), June a; John 
Vreeland (ship carpenter), April 14; Hannah Waldron (wife of Joseph Waldron, 
cordwainer), June 4; John Walter. April 17; William Walton, April 17; Ann(e) 
Webb, April 22, June 4; John Welsh (cordwainer), May 30; Mary Wenham, June 
4; Henry Wileman (coroner), June 4 for the defense. 
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John, examination of the defendant’s wife Kate and the perpetual 


‘witness Cuffee was allowed only with John’s consent. In one 


trial, also, a Negro boy was allowed to act as.interpreter for ane . 
or mo of. the accused slaves who had not yet learned English, 
and in another trial a competent interpreter (attorney Regnier) 
was sworn in for a French-speaking defense witness. It is also 
true that in two cases the Quarter Sessions judges, having pro- 
nounced the death sentences mandatory upon the jury’s verdict 
of guilty, petitioned the Governor at the last moment to stay 
execution because in their opinion the evidence had been insuf- 
ficient. But the same judges effectively forestalled the possibility 
of executive clemency for at least six times that number of con- 
demned slaves by ordering an unseemly haste in executing their 
sentences, though many of the verdicts had been based, in Hun- 
ter’s opinion, on equally doubtful evidence. 

During the course of these prosecutions,(the only newspaper 
then being published in British North America)(The Boston 
Weekly News-Letter ) twice commented on the rogress of the 


trials. It printed on April 21st the following dispatch from New 
York, dated April 14th: 


We have about 70 Negro’s in Custody and ’tis fear’d that most of the 
Negro’s here (who are very numerous) knew of the Late Conspiracy 
to murder the Christians; six of them have been their own Executioners 
by shooting and cutting their own Throats; Three have been Executed 


according to Law. one burnt, a second broke upon the wheel, and a 
third hung up alive. 


_ Aweek later, after the Court of Quarter Sessions had busied 
Itself seven days with the trial of the slaves, the newspaper, on 
April 28th, printed this New York item dated April 2 rst: “Nine- 
teen Negroes of the Conspirators, who lately design’d to Murder 
the Christians here, have received Sentence of Death, and most of 
them are already Executed: There are several others of them in 
Custody to be ‘Iryed next Week.”’ 

Though Governor Hunter later excused these hurried punish- 
ments as “the most exemplary that could be possibly thought of,” 
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The Slave Insurrection in New York 


he indicated his disapproval at the excessive number of them 
when “‘a few only” would have been sufficient “for an example.” 
What particularly offended his sense of justice, however, was 
the Attorney General’s vindictive insistence on repeated prose- 
cutions after successive acquittals of the slave Mars belonging to 
Attorney Jacob Regnier, with whom Bickley had some private 
quarrel. Mars was indicted with two others on April 12th for the 
murder of Adrian Beekman. Twenty-five witnesses, including 
the self-serving slaves Cuffee and Dick, testified and, after pro- 
longed deliberation, the jury found two guilty but acquitted 
Mars. Upon Bickley’s insistence, however, Mars was immediate- 
ly ordered recommitted, and on the 19th, when two other slaves 
of Regnier’s were acquitted, the Attorney General demanded 
that Mars be tried again—but not until some essential witness, 
then unavailable, could be produced as assurance against another 
failure. The compliant court did Bickley’s bidding and, on April 
22d, proceeded to try Mars a second time for Beekman’s murder. 
Despite the testimony of the prosecutor’s “essential witnesses” 
the jury again found Mars not guilty and Bickley again insisted 
that the slave be recommitted. Having failed twice to gain Mars’ 
conviction for the murder of Beekman, the Attorney General 
now had him indicted for the murder of Henry Brasier. Al- 
though Mars was arraigned on this indictment in Quarter Ses- 
sions on May 3oth, Bickley, perhaps fearing a third acquittal 
there, had the case transferred to the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature. There, on June 4th, Mars was reindicted for Brasier’s 
murder and, with two other slaves indicted for the same crime, 
again pleaded innocent, was tried, and at last, to Bickley’s im- 
mense satisfaction, was found guilty along with the other two. 
On June 7th all three were sentenced to be hanged. 

The trials were now ended—save for one held upon petition of 
a still-imprisoned Negro (Peter the Doctor) the following Oc- 
tober, when a jury found him not guilty—and Governor Hunter, 
in a letter of June 12th to the Lords of “Trade, summed_up the 
activities of the courts by stating that 27 [actually, 25] slaves had 
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been condemned, whereof 21 [actually, 18] had been executed 


and one, being a woman with child, had had her execution sus- 


pended on that account. The remaining six were reprieved, 
thanks to Hunter’s outraged sense of justice at Mars’ triple prose= 
cution to satisfy Bickley’s private feud with his fellow attorney, 
Regnier, and also at Bickley’s misuse of “very defective” evi- 
dence, particularly “the Negroe witnesses, who were made use 
of in the tryals of all the criminals before the Justices, and with- 
out whose testimonies very few could have been punished.” Be- 
sides Mars and the two slaves recommended for clemency by 
the justices, his Excellency reprieved Mrs. Wenham’s Hosey and 
Mr. Vantilborough’s John, both of whom had been brought to 
New York six or seven years before by a privateer as Spanish 
prisoners. Because they were swarthy, they were sold as slaves, 
and, although Hunter secretly pitied their condition, he had been 
unable to free them, for he had no other evidence than their own 
assertions, in petitions sent him, to the effect that they were free 
subjects of the King of Spain. Having explained these reprieves 
in his letter of June 12th to the Lords of Trade, Governor Hun- 
ter continued: 


Tam informed that in the West Indies where their laws against their slaves 
are most severe, that in case of a conspiracy in which many are engaged 
a few only are executed for an example. In this case 21 are executed, and 
six having done that Justice on themselves more have suffered than we 
can find were active in this bloody affair which are reasons for my re- 
prieving these, and if your Lordships think them of sufficient weight, I 
beg you will procure Her Majesty’s pleasure to be signifyed to me for 
their pardon, for they lye now in prison at their masters charge. I have 
likewise reprieved one Tom a Negroe belonging to Mr. Van Dam and 
Coffee a Negroe belonging to Mr. Walton these two I have reprieved at 
the instance of the Justices of the Court, who were of oppinion that the 
evidence against them, was not sufficient to convict them. 


Upon receipt of Hunter’s letter, Francis North (Lord Guil- 
ford), Philip Meadows, and Arthur Moore, at Whitehall, on 
August 27, 1712, sent an extract from Hunter’s communication 
to the Earl of Dartmouth, with the recommendation that the 
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ROBERT HUNTER (16??—1734), GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK, 1710-1719 
Painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller, c. 1720 
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Queen grant a pardon to the Negro and Spanish Indians then in 
prison in New York.” There was, however, opposition, for, as 
Governor Hunter was informed by private letters from Eng- 
Jand, the Earl of Clarendon went to much trouble to obstruct the 
pardon of the slaves whom the Governor had reprieved. Further- 
more, in New York May Bickley secretly carried about a peti- 
tion, for which he secured many signatures, with the intent of 
confirming some people in the belief that Hunter had neither 

redit nor favor at home. There was, besides, a secondary design, 
which the Governor described as follows: 


... to give credit to his own infamous proceeding in that matter, for 
there being some Pique between him and Mr. Regnier the master of one 
of the suspected Negroes after he had been twice acquitted by two dif- 
ferent Jures of the most credible and substantial of the inhabitants here, 
he had him by some fetch of law try’d again at the supreme court, where 
he found a jury tractable to his purpose, where he was found guilty: I 
solemnly protest to your Lordships that in what I have done I had no 
view but to save inocent blood for by all the examinations and declara- 
tions of the evidence and the persons executed, I am convinced in my 
conscience, that he is inocent of that fact or the contrivance of it as the 
child unborn, the others are spaniards unjustly kept in slavery here many, 
years, and reprieved by that Bickley’s own desire, but it was Clarke who 
came to desire the mistres of them to beg for a reprieve, about the time 
of their intended execution when the whole town seemed to acquiesce in 
their innocence and approve of the reprieve: Many who had signed that 
paper [Bickley’s petition against Hunter], have declared to several gen- 
tlemen that they knew nothing of the contents thereof, but being told, 
that it was an address for a law to punish Negro Slaves, they signed it. I 
have in this acted according to conscience, and shall wait for the issue 
from her Majesty’s determination.” 


Happily, Bickley’s intrigue and Clarendon’s exertions were 
of no effect. The Privy Council in London on October 20, 1712, 
issued an order for the pardon of Mars, Hosea, and John,” and 
the Boston Weekly News-Letter of July 27, 1713, printed the 
following dispatch, dated New York, July zoth: “The Queen’s 


” Does. Rel. Col. Hist. of N.¥., V, 346. 


* Hunter to the Lords of Trade, March 14, 1713, in Docs. Rel. Col. Hist. of N.Y., 
» 356-57. 


. Acts of the Privy Council of England, Colonial Series (Hereford: His Maj- 
esty’s Stationery Office, rg1o), IT, 666. 
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The Slave Insurrection in New York 


Pardon is come for the condemned Negro’s that lic in Goal 
here.” 
All told, 39 slaves were indicted for murder or as accessories 
to murder, and of these 23 were convicted and 16 acquitted, 
our others were indicted for assault with intent to kill, of whom 
_two_were convicted and two acquitted. The 18 slaves who were 
found not guilty were ordered to be discharged upon payment 
their masters of the costs of prosecution. The 25 slaves who 
ere convicted were all sentenced to death: twenty to be hung; 
three to be burned to death—one by slow fire in torment for eight 
ten hours and until consumed to ashes; one to be broken upon 
he wheel and so to languish until dead; and one to be hung in 
hains without sustenance until dead. Eighteen of these sen- 
tences, including the five severest ones, were executed with un- 
seemly haste—eleven of them, by order of the Quarter Sessions 
judges, “at once.” These unfortunates, whether justly convicted 
or not, were thus swiftly removed from possible succor through 
exercise of the Governor’s power of reprieve, which, as we have 
seen, was exercised on behalf of six of them, of whom five are 
known to have received the royal pardon. 

For the record and for the insights they provide on the pro- 
ceedings discussed in the foregoing pages, the names of the slaves 
who were accused, with brief summaries of the histories of their 
respective cases, are listed below: 












Apical (slave of Gysbert Vaninburgh, baker): on May 27th indicted as 
accessory to the murder of Henry Brasier, tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to be hanged; either Abigail or Sarah (slave of Stophell Pels), 
being with child, was reprieved, as was customary, until after the birth. 


Ampa (slave of Adolph Phillipse, Esq., member of the Provincial As- 
sembly): on April 17th indicted as accessory to the murder of Augus- 
tus Grasset, tried, and acquitted; on April rgth ordered discharged. 


Ambrose (Indian slave of Isaac Gouverneur, merchant): on April oth 
charged in coroner’s inquest; on April 12th charged with assault on 
Adrian Beekman; on June 6th arraigned in Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture, pleaded not guilty, tried, acquitted; on June 7th ordered dis- 
charged. 
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Arusa (slave of Henry Courteen [also spelled Coerteen or Coertens], 
mariner): on May 7th indicted as accessory to the murder of Augustus 
Grasset and ordered committed; on May 2oth, tried, acquitted; on 
May 27th ordered discharged. 


Ben (slave of Cornelia Schuyler, daughter of Colonel Stephanus Van 
Cortlandt and widow of Brandt Schuyler, merchant): on April 16th 
indicted as accessory to the murder of Augustus Grasset, tried, ac- 
quited; on April rgth ordered discharged. 


Bonny (slave of Gilbert Ash, merchant): on May 7th indicted as acces- 
sory to the murder of Augustus Grasset and ordered committed; on 
May 2oth tried, acquitted; on May 27th ordered discharged. 


Caesar (slave of Peter Morin, merchant and brazier): on April 16th in- 
dicted as accessory to the murder of Augustus Grasset, tried, con- 
victed; on April 17th sentenced to be hanged. 


Carsar (slave of Cornelia Van Clyff Norwood, widow of Captain Ben- 
jamin Norwood, mariner): on April 14th indicted as accessory to the 
murder of Henry Brasier, tried, convicted; on April 15th sentenced to 
be hanged; executed at once. 


Craus or Crauss (slave of Allan Jarrett, mariner): on April 9th charged 
in inquest; on April 11th indicted as accessory to the murder of Adrian 
Hoghlandt, tried, convicted, sentenced to be broken upon a wheel‘and 
so to continue languishing until dead; sentence to be executed at’ once. 


Currre (slave of Peter Vantilborough): on April gth charged in coro- 
ner’s inquest; never indicted or tried, presumably having bargained 
with Attorney General Bickley for immunity in return for repeated 
service as witness for the Crown. 


Currre or Corree (slave of Captain William Walton, carpenter): on 
April 17th indicted as accessory to the murder of Augustus Grasset, 
tried, convicted; on May 27th sentenced to be hanged; reprieved by 
Governor Hunter at instance of Justices of Court of Quarter Sessions, 
who considered evidence insufficient for conviction; pardon arrived 
by July 20, 1713. 

Dicx (boy slave of Harmanus Burger, blacksmith): on April gth charged 
in coroner’s inquest; never indicted or tried, presumably having bar- 
gained with Attorney General Bickley for immunity in return for 
repeated service as witness for the Crown. 


Dick (slave 6f Thomas Stoutenburgh, bricklayer): on April 17th in- 
dicted as accessory to the murder of Augustus Grasset, tried, ac- 
quitted; on April 19th ordered discharged. 


Furnis or Dave Furnis (slave of Ruth Sheppard): on April 14th in- 
dicted for the murder of Henry Brasier, whom he had struck in the 
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neck with an axe, inflicting a wound three inches broad and four inches 
deep, tried, convicted; on April 15th sentenced to be burned to death, 
executed at once. 


GeorcE (slave of Jacob Regnier): on April 12th charged with assault 
on Adrian Beekman; on April 16th indicted as accessory to the murder 
of Augustus Grasset; on April 19th tried, acquitted; on April 22d 
ordered discharged. 


Hannipat (slave of Andrew Stuckey, merchant): on May 7th indicted 
as accessory to the murder of Augustus Grasset and ordered com- 
mitted; on May zoth tried, convicted; on May 27th sentenced to be 
hanged. 


Hosea or Hosry (Indian slave of Mary Wenham, widow of Captain 
Thomas Wenham, merchant and Supreme Court Justice until his death 
in 1709): on April gth charged in coroner’s inquest; on April 12th 
charged with assault on Adrian Beekman; on June 4th indicted in 
Supreme Court of Judicature, pleaded not guilty, tried, convicted; on 
June 7th sentenced to be hanged, reprieved by Governor Hunter; on 
October 2oth pardon ordered by Privy Council. 


Jack (slave of John Crooke): on April gth charged in coroner’s inquest; 
not indicted. 


Jarrett (slave of Samuel Phillips, blacksmith): on April oth charged in 
coroner’s inquest; not indicted. 


Joun (Indian slave of Peter Vantilborough): on April gth charged in 
coroner’s inquest; on April 12th charged with assault on Adrian Beek- 
man; on June 4th indicted in Supreme Court of Judicature, pleaded 
not guilty, tried, convicted; on June 7th sentenced to be hanged; re- 
prieved by Governor Hunter; on October 2oth pardon ordered by 
Privy Council. 


Joun Harris (slave): on May 3oth indicted as accessory to the murder 
of Joris Marschalck, tried, acquitted, ordered discharged. 


Jurorico (slave of Rodriguo Pacheco, prominent Jewish merchant): 
on April 16th indicted as accessory to the murder of Augustus Grasset, 
tried, acquitted; on April 19th ordered discharged. 

Krrro (slave of Isaac Gouverneur, merchant): on April 14th indicted as 
accessory to the murder of Henry Brasier, tried, convicted; on April 
18th sentenced to be hanged; executed at once. 


Litty (slave of John Crooke): on April 16th indicted as accessory to 
the murder of Augustus Grasset, tried, acquitted; on April 19th or- 
dered discharged. 

Mars (slave of Jacob Regnier, barrister-at-law): on April gth charged 
in coroner’s inquest; on April 12th indicted as accessory to the murder 
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| of Adrian Beekman, tried, acquitted, ordered recommitted; on April 


igth Attorney General Bickley demanded that Mars be tried again and 
, that, as some essential witnesses were not to be had, the case be put 
over to April 22d; on April 22d tried, acquitted, but recommitted upon 
insistence of Attorney General Bickley; on May 30th pleaded not 


} guilty to indictment as accessory to the murder of Henry Brasier; 


case transferred by Attorney General Bickley to Supreme Court of 
Judicature, on June 4th indicted in Supreme Court of Judicature, 


7 pleaded not guilty, tried, convicted; on June 7th sentenced to be 
; hanged; reprieved by Governor Hunter; on October zoth pardon 


ordered by Privy Council. 


pMinco (slave of John Barberie, merchant): on April 14th indicted as 
f accessory to the murder of Henry Brasier, tried, convicted; on April 
p isth sentenced to be hanged; executed at once. 


BPorER THE Docror (apparently a free Negro laborer): on May 30th 


;. charged with being accessory to the murder of Joris Marschalck; on 
_ June 3d indicted as accessory to the murder of Marschalck and or- 


E dered committed; on October 14th in the Supreme Court of Judica- 


, ture prayed for trial; on October 18th tried, acquitted, and discharged. 


ti 


METER THE PorTer (a slave): on May 3oth charged with having with a 
— dagger murdered Joris Marschalck; not indicted. 


FJuacKO (slave of Joost Lynsen, baker): on April oth charged in coro- 
} Ner’s inquest; not indicted. PA 
fUAcCKo or Quaco (slave of Abraham Provoost, boatman): on April 9th 
{. charged in coroner's inquest; on April 11th indicted as accessory to 
, the murder of Adrian Hoghlandt, tried, convicted, sentenced to be 
t burned to death; sentence to be executed at once. 


fuAcKo or Quaco (slave of Walter Thong): on April 17th indicted as 
} accessory to the murder of Augustus Grasset, tried, convicted; on 
; April roth sentenced to be hanged. 


uAcKo (slave of Rip Van Dam): on April rqth indicted as accessory 
. to the murder of Henry Brasier, tried, convicted; on April 15th sen- 
# tenced to be hanged; executed at once. 


8 Asai (slave of Joseph Latham): on April 16th indicted as accessory 
f to the murder of Augustus Grasset, tried, acquitted; on April 19th 
¢ ordered discharged. 


ROUASI (slave of Rip Van Dam, merchant): on April 14th indicted as 
f accessory to the murder of Henry Brasier, tried, convicted; on April 
15th sentenced to be hanged; executed at once, 


OBIN (slave of Adrian Hoghlandt, merchant): on April 11th indicted 
Fe: for having with a dagger inflicted in Adrian Hoghlandt’s back a mortal 
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wound two inches broad and five inches deep, tried, convicted, sen- 
tenced to be hung in chains alive and so to continue without sustenance 
until dead; sentence to be executed at once. 


Ropricuo (slave of Captain Robert Darkins, mariner and justice of the 
peace): on April 16th indicted as accessory to the murder of Augustus 
Grasset, tried, acquitted; on April 19th ordered discharged. 


Titus (slave of Richard Ray, merchant): on April 16th indicted as ac- 
cessory to the murder of Augustus Grasset, tried, convicted; on April 
17th sentenced to be hanged. 


Tom (slave of John [or Johannes] Dehonneur): on April 12th indicted 
as accessory to the murder of Adrian Beekman, tried, convicted; on 
April 15th sentenced to be hanged; executed at once. x 


Tom (Indian slave of Helena Dekey, wife of Teunis Dekey, baker): on 
May 3oth indicted as accessory to the murder of Joris Marschalck, 
tried, acquitted, ordered discharged. ; 


Tom (slave of David Lyell, goldsmith): on April 16th indicted as ac- 
cessory to the murder of Augustus Grasset, tried, convicted; on April 
17th sentenced to be hanged. 


Tom (slave of Jacob Regnier): on April r2th charged with assault on 
Adrian Beekman; on April 16th indicted as accessory to the murder 
of Augustus Grasset; on April roth tried, acquitted; on April 22d 
ordered discharged. 


? 


convicted; on April 15th sentenced to be burned with a slow fire in 
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torment for eight or ten hours until dead and consumed to ashes; sen- 
tence to be executed at once. 


Tom (slave of Rip Van Dam): on May 2 7th indicted as accessory to the 
murder of Henry Brasier, tried, convicted, sentenced to be hanged; 
reprieved by Governor Hunter at instance of Justices of the Court of 
Quarter Sessions who considered the evidence insufficient for con- 
viction; pardon arrived by July 20, 1713. 


Tom (slave of Jacobus Varick, baker): on April oth charged in coroner’s 
inquest; not indicted. 


The evidence concerning the plot and_the trials indicates that 


some of the slaves were unjustly condemned at a moment of 


eneral panic and that an even greater number of innocent per- 


sons would have been executed had it not been for the humanity 

courage of Governor Hunt! The punishments inflicted 
were inhuman and, unfortun: y,.1n. keeping with the : spirit of 
the time. Attorney General Bickley emerges with an unenviable 








that thistiidoubte slaves anned 


_ Teputation both as an attorney and a css ind | 


e flames of public i hysteria =called con- 
spl Lled to the savage trials a imé. ! 
A more immediate aspect of the slave revolt was its effect upon ~ 


the school conducted for Negroes and Indians by the Huguenot 
Elias Neau, Catechist of ‘Irnity Church. In his letter of June 23, 
1712, to the Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, the Reverend John Sharpe said: 


This barbarous Conspiracy of the Negros w*" was first thought to be 
general open? the mouths of many ag* Negroes being made Christians. 
M? Neau durst hardly appear; his School was blaimed as y® main Occa- 
tion of it, and a Petition had like to have been presented if y* Govern™ 
had not Stood to his Cause. 


Mr. Sharpe went on to show how unjustly blame had been 
attached te Mr. Neau’s school: 


Amongst all those that Sufferd [he wrote,] there were but two, that had 
een of his School one of we! only was baptized and he was Condemned 


On Slender Evidence in y* heat of y® Peoples resentment. I saw him Suf- 


fer and heard him declare his Innocency w*t his dying breath, and then 
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The Slave Insurrection in N ew York 


but too late for him he was pitied and proclaimed Innocent by y® Gen- 
erality of y® People. The other of the Catachumens was Slave to an 
Eminent Mercht one Hendrich Hooghlandt who was murdered, he had 
for two Years Solicited his master for leave to be baptized but could not 
obtain it, he was certainly in y* Conspiracy but was hanged in Chains 
for the murder of his Master; after his hanging three days I went to him 
and exhorted him to Confession, he said he knew of y° Conspiracy but 
was not guilty of any bloodshed in the tumult. The cry agt Catechising 
ye negros continued till upon Conviction they were found to be such 
as never frequented Mt Neau’s School, and what is very observable the 
Persons whose Negroes have been found guilty are such as are declared 
Opposers of Christianizing Negroes. The Spanish Indians were at first 
most Suspected as having most understanding to carry on a plot and be- 
ing Christians. There was no evidence against any but two and that was 
presumptive; however they were Condemned. I visited them in Prison 
and went with them to the Gallows where after they were tyed up they 
declared their Innocency of what was laid to their Charge and behaved 
themselves as became Christians. while I was at prayers with them In- 
terest was made with the Governour for their Reprieve. Upon the 
Whole as y® Christian Religion has been much Blasphemed, and the 
Society’s pious design has been much obstructed, by this bloody Attempt 
of y° Negroes. I am hopefull that both shall be promoted since it appears 
on tryall that those are Innocent, who have been Seasoned with Prin- 
ciples of Religion and there are but a Smal] Number that come to School 
in Comparison of the many hundreds that are in this place. I believe not 
above y® tenth. 


David Humphreys, Secretary of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, wrote that the common 
\cry against instructing Negroes was very loud and that the order 
of the Common Council forbidding Negroes to go abroad after 
dark without lighted lanterns in effect prevented their attending 
Mr. Neau’s school. But as John Sharpe declared, Governor Hun- 
ter, whose humanity and courage stand out amidst the hysteria 
engendered by the plot, adhered to Mr. Neau’s cause. The gover- 
nor not only pointed out how ill-grounded the public apprehen- 
sion was, since Mr. Neau’s scholars were not among the guilty 
Negroes, but took a company of missionaries of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel and other persons of note on a 
personal inspection of the school and declared his approbation 
of its design. Afterwards, in a proclamation against immorality 
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and vice, he urged the clergy to exhort their congregations from 
the pulpit to promote the instruction of Negroes, and this gave 
new life to Mr. Neau’s work. Mr. Neau and nine leading clergy- 
men expressed their “utmost acknowledgments to the Gover- 


ee = 
orfor his continuing encouragement. 
The slave revolt, as might be expected, also had an effect on 


i the lawmakers. The Common Council of New York City on 
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February 4, 1713, voted to reimburse Mayor Heathcote for the 


ey he expended for “Iron work Gibbitts Cartidge Labourers 
ney hs and Other Materialls and Expences for the Execution 
of several Negro slaves for Murders by them Committed in April 
last.”) Then; 28 ; red 
the pre bill, passed on March 
Regulating Negro and Indian Slaves in the Night Tin 
teen should app 










after sunset without atenters-and_a lighted candle in it,so-that 
ight be pia 1. Otherwise it was lawful 
for any of the Queen’s subjects to seize such slave and bring hiny 
or her before the mayor, recorder, or any alderman. The slave 
might then be committed to jail, there to remain until the master 
should pay eight shillings and reasonable charges of prosecution 
to the person who apprehended the slave. Further, if the master 
ofthe slave so desired, the convicted slave, before being dis- 
arged, was to be given thirty-nine lashes at the public whipping 
st.” 
: In addition, the Provincial Council and Assembly were 
prompted to take action. On May 7, 1712, the Council ordered 
that the following message from the Governor be carried to the 
Assembly: 


The Late Hellish Attempt of your Slaves is sufficient to Convince you 
of the necessity of putting that Sort of men under better Regulation by 


* An Historical Account of the Incorporated Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in F oreign Parts (London: 1730), 240-41; E. B. O Callaghan, ed., Docu- 
mentary Hist. of N.Y. III, 84; Sharpe’s letter of June 23, 1712, op. cit. 

* Minutes of the Common Council . . . 1675-1776, I, 27, 28, 30, 31. 
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Some good’Law for that purpose, and to take away the Root of the Evill 
to Encourage the Importation of White Servants.” 























_the Conspiracy and Insurrection of Negroes, and other Slaves” 
was passed into law, December 10, 171 _Governor Hunter, in 

a letter of March 14, 1713, to the Lor “Trade, expressed a fear t* 

that the Act, though much mitigated by the Council’s amend- [i 
. ments, would probably appear too severe to their Lordships. 
“But,” he added, “after the late barbarous attempt of some of 


| 
| (Ase result, “An Act for Preventing, Suppressing, and Punishing— 
] 
| 








i! their slaves nothing less could please the people.” The Act pro- 
vided that: 
; { ...no person . . . presume to Trade with any Slave... without consent . 


of the Master...;... it shall... be lawful for any Master or Mistress 
... to punish their Slaves for their Crimes and Offences at Discretion, not 
extending to Life or Member; . . . it shall not... be lawful for above 
Three Slaves to meet together... [except] by their Masters . . . Consent, 
upon penalty of being whipt ..., at the Discretion of any Justice of the 
Peace, not exceeding forty lashes; . . . any City or Town and Mannors 
... [shall] have ...a common Whipper for their Slaves... ;... in Case 
any Slave shall . . . assault or strike any Freeman or Woman, professing 
Christianity, . .. any two Justices of the Peace... are... authorized to 
inflict .. . corporal punishment (not extending to life or limb) upon 
him...;...no person... Do hereafter imploy, harbour, conceal, or 

entertain other Men’s Slaves... without the Consent of their Master... 

upon forfeiture of five Pounds for every night or day they are so enter- 

tain’d and conceal’d to the said Master... ; And... if Such Slave shall 

happen to be lost, dead, or otherways destroyed, such person . . . so har- 

bouring, entertaining, concealing, assisting, or conveying of them away, 

shall be also liable to pay the value of such Slave...;... any Master... 

that shall forgive . . . or receive other or less Consideration than is by’this 

Act prescribed, shall himself forfeit double the Sum the said person . .. 

| saeeaga dinates entertaining ought to have forfeited ...;... amy person... knowing of 

* H “ATHCOTE (1666-1721) such Entertainer of any Slave . . . and dos not discover the same to the ' 
|: Presiding Quarter Sessions Judge at slave trials of 1712 Master .. . or to some One Justice of the Peace .. . shall forfeit the Sum 

i Portrait by unidentified artist, c. 1710 | of Two Pounds... ;...if any Negro, Indian, or Mallatto made or born 

yh The New-York Historical Society free... shall . . . entertain any Slave or Slaves... without leave... 

fe [he] shall . . . forfeit the Sum of Ten pounds for every night or day they 
are so entertain’d...;...no Negro, Indian, or Mallatto, that shall here- 

after be made free, shall .. . possess any Houses, Lands, Tenements, or 
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* Journal of the Legislative Council of the Colony of New-York 1691-1743 
(Albany: 1861), 333, 347. 
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Hereditaments...;... any Master... setting at Liberty any . . . Slave, 
shall enter into sufficient Security ... with two sureties not Jess than the 
Sum of Two hundred pounds, to pay... every Year to such... Slave 


during their Lives the Sum of Twenty Pounds...;... all and every... 
Slave, who shall murder .. . or conspire or attempt the Death of any of 
Her Majesty’s liege people, not being Slaves, or shall committ or attempt 
any rape on any of the said Subjects, or shall willfully burn any dwelling- 
house, barn, stable, out-house, stakes of Corn or Hay, or shall willfully 
mutilate, mayhem or dismember any of the said [free] Subjects, . . . or 
shall willfully murder any Negro, Indian or Mallatto Slave . . . and shal] 
thereof be convicted before three or more of Her Majesty’s Justices of 
the Peace, one whereof to be of the Quorum, who are . . . authorized to 
hear and Determine the same in Conjunction with five of the principal 
ffreeholders of the County ..., without a Grand Jury, Seven of whom 
agreeing shall put their Judgment in Execution, . . . or before any Court 
of Oyer and Terminer or General Goale delivery, he, she or they so 
offending shall suffer the pains of Death in such.manner and with such 
circumstances as...in the Judgment of the Justices of those Courts afore- 
said, or as in the judgment of Seven of the said Justices and ffrecholders 
they shall merit and require. [Trial was to be brought by complaint to 
any justice of the peace who, after examination finding the complaint 
justified, should commit the slave, summon two other Justices and five 
freeholders to hear and determine the cause. A prosecutor appointed by 
the justices was to prefer a written accusation to which the accused was 
obliged to plead, and the freeholders and justices were to hear the evi- 
dence and adjudge the accused and, if they found him guilty, pass sen- 
tence] and . . . cause immediate Execution to be done. .. in such manner 
as they shall think fit. Provided . . . that if any Master . . . be inclin’d to 
have his... Slave... try’d by a Jury of Twelve Men, it shall be granted 
such Master .. . paying the Charge of the same, .. . (without a Grand 
Jury) to which Jurors no peremptory challenge shall be allowed; ... 
it shall not be lawfull for any .. . Slave to have or use any Gun or Pistol 
but in his Master’s or Mistresse’s presence or by their direction on pen- 
alty of being whipt for the same at the Discretion of a Justice of the 
peace . . . not exceeding twenty Jashes...;... every... Officer, neg- 
lecting, delaying or refusing to perform their... Dutys enjoyn’d by 
this Act shall for every such Offence forfeit the Sum of Two pounds... 
and Every ffreecholder Summon’d as aforesaid and refusing to Serve shall 
forfeit the Sum of Twenty Shillings... ;... the Charge of prosecuting 


and Executing Negroes and Slaves . . . shall be paid and defray’d by the: 


City or County ... the said Charge . . . not exceed[ing] the Summ of 
three pounds .. . for each Conviction and Execution...” 


* The Colonial Laws of New York, I, 761-67. 
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One clause of this cruel law was slightly mitigated by an act 
passed November 2, 1717, which provided that a slave might be 
\manumitted if anyone—not merely the master—would enter in- 
to security to see to it that the slave so manumitted would not 
ome a public charge. And on December 23, 1717, “An Act 
. for Paying and Discharging Several Debts due from this Colony 
rovided that the former owners of the 19 Negroes who had 
E been executed be paid fifty ounces of silver per slave. Also the 
| : Assembly voted Henry Wileman, the coroner, twenty-two 
ounces, ten pennyweight, of silver for his services in taking nine 
inquisitions on the persons murdered by the Negroes. 
The law of 1712, as amended in 17.17, remained in force until 
eplace in 1730 by “An Act for the more Effectual Preventing 
and,Punishing the Conspiracy and Insurrection of Negro and 
4 ge for the better regulating them and for repealing the 
Acts [of 1712 and 1717] herein Mentioned Relating thereto.” 
its preanuble the Act of 1730 stated thar many Mischiefehad 
been Occasioned by the too great Liberty allowed to Negro and 
otlfer Slaves.” The newtaw- in effect re-enacted that of 1712 but 
in terms even more severe and restrictive. In particular, it ex- 
tended the extra-judicial authority and obligation of masters and 
justices of the peace to punish infractions carrying penalties not 
extending to life or limb and, further, imposed fines and for- 
feitures, even imprisonment, upon citizens accused of failure to 
enforce the full letter of its brutal terms. And, in cases of capital 
offenses by Negroes, the usual safeguards of due process, already 
curtailed in the earlier law, were still further abandoned.” 

Yet, after the disgraceful prosecutions of 1741 under_this 
“es ameful law, “the grand jurors presented a petition for severer 
laws against these unfortunate Africans,” for, as William Smith 
reported in his contemporary History of the Province of New- 
York: 


The old laws were thought not sufficiently severe, and yet this en- 
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7 * [bid., I, 922-23, 938, 959, 983-84. 
a * Ibid., I, 679-88. 
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slaved part of our species were under regulations demonstrative of the 
dangerous spirit of petty legislatures, even under all the sunshine of the 
benevolent and merciful doctrine of Christianity. 

... by the act of 1730, they were incapable of any contract, or the 
purchase of the minutest articie necessary or convenient to the comfort 
of life. The power of the master in correcting them was dispunishable 
in all cases, not extending to life or limb. They were exposed to forty 
lashes, by the decree of a single magistrate, as often as three of them 
were found together, or any one walking with a club out of his master’s 
grounds without leave; and any two justices might inflict any punish- 
ment short of death and amputation, for a blow, or the smallest assault 
upon any christian or jew. Nay, their masters are punishable for pardon- 
ing or compounding their faults, and all others for harboring or enter- 
taining them... . Every manumission of a slave is invalid, without se- 
curity in two hundred pounds to indemnify the parish. “They are sub- 
jected to the summary trial of but three justices and five freeholders, 
without challenge, even on accusations [such as of conspiracy, attempted 
rape, the burning even of an outhouse or a stack of hay] touching life 
...[te., which] exposes to punishment of death.* 


cakry the blots of those two hysterical episodes of injudicial ex. 
it would be remiss to form our impression of the colonists’ 
¢ toward their slaves on no wider view. Smith himself 
1is account of these affairs, as must we: 





I should be chargeable with partiality if I did not add, that, like other 
immoderate laws, either neglected or working their own remedy, they 
are seldom executed; negroes, when capitally impeached, being often 
tried in the ordinary course of justice, and admitted to the rights and 
privileges of free subjects under like accusations.” 


* William Smith, The History of the Late Province of New-York from Its Dis- 
covery, to the Appointment of Governor Colden in 1762 (New York: The New- 
York Historical Society, 1830), II, 74-75. 

* [bid., Il, 75. 
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OUSING in New Netherland, prior to the 1650s, was 
rather makeshift and, according to the earliest writers on 
the subject, truly primitive. Nicolaes van Wassenaer, in 1626, 
two years after Manhattan was purchased from the Indians by 
the Dutch, noted that the houses were built “of the bark of 
arees.”" Nor did the passage of twenty-four years change the 
picture appreciably, at least in the country regions which made 
p almost all of the Province. Cornelius van Tienhoven, Secre- 
tary of New Netherland, wrote in 1650 that settlers in that 
colony would 
. dig a square pit in the ground, cellar fashion, six or seven feet deep, 
“as long and as broad as they think proper; case the earth all round the wall 
with timber, which they line with the bark of trees or something elsé to 
prevent the caving-in of the earth; floor this cellar with plank, and 
wainscot it overhead for a ceiling; raise a roof of spars clear up, and 
€over the spars with bark or green sods so that they can live dry and 
warm in these houses with their entire families for two, three or four 
Years, it being understood that partitions are run through these cellars, 
‘which are adapted to the size of the family.” 


This was uncomfortable living at best. As early as 1628 a strong 
£ritic, the Reverend Jonas Michaelius had termed such housing 
‘hovels and holes in which they [the settlers] huddled rather 
han dwelt.” Still, if these settlers followed van Tienhoven’s 
directions, they did not dwell thus for long. The Secretary would 
ave them clear land and plant garden vegetables, maize, and 

‘J. F. Jameson, ed., Narratives of New Netherland (New York: Charles Scrib- 
er’s Sons, 1909), 83. 

“EB. O’Callaghan, ed., The Documentary History of the State of New York (Al- 


any: Charles van Benthuysen, 1851), IV, 23. 
IN. Phelps Stokes, Iconography of Manhattan Island, 1 (1915), 14. 
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